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of the British delegation, disposed of any hope that Great Britain
might be drawn into the European system by declaring emphatically
that the British Government, while fully recognizing their obliga-
tions under the Covenant and the Locarno Pact,1 could not under-
take any fresh commitments in Europe. Mr. Eden acknowledged
with gratitude the fact that the French Government had taken
account of the British standpoint in drawing up their plan, but he
agreed with Herr Nadolny in thinking that existing guarantees of
security were sufficient to justify a real and immediate reduction in
armaments.
The British delegate did not indicate his Government's views upon
the portion of the security proposals which was applicable only to
signatories of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, but it was evident that the
attitude of the United States on this question would be the deter-
mining factor. In view of the impending change of Administration
at Washington, however, it was not likely that the American repre-
sentative would be able to make a definite statement at this stage.
The French plan had indeed been drafted in the light of a pronounce-
ment by Mr. Stimson, the American Secretary of State, on the subject
of the obsoleteness of neutrality and the obligation upon signa-
tories of the Kellogg-Briand Pact to consult with one another in times
of emergency, which appeared to show that an important change had
taken place in American opinion on the European security problem ;2
but at the beginning of February 1933 Mr. Stimson was due to go
out of office in a month's time, and an authoritative statement
of the new Administration's policy in regard to these and other
questions could not be expected until President Roosevelt had
actually succeeded President Hoover at the White House. Accord-
ingly Mr. Gibson, who was representing the United States on the
General Commission, contented himself with pointing out that it
would be desirable for the Conference to reach agreement first upon
1  It was noticeable that neither on this occasion nor in subsequent statements
by British Ministers on the subject of the Locarno Pact (see pp. 220 and 222-3
above and pp. 300 and 313 below) was any reference made to the general obliga-
tion in regard to the maintenance of the collective system which had been
accepted at Locarno by the signatories of the collective note to Germany regard-
ing Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. In that note, which
formed Annex F to the Final Protocol of the Locarno Conference, the represen-
tatives of the Locarno Powers (other than Germany) placed it on record that,
according to their interpretation, Article 16 of the Covenant 'must be understood
to mean that each state member of the League is bound to co-operate loyally and
effectively in support of the Covenant and in resistance to any act of aggression
to an extent which is compatible with its military situation and takes its
geographical position into account'.
2  See the Survey for 1932, pp. 270 seqc[.